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difference whatever to the speed of the ship. The fair
weather mizzen staysail, which was a particularly big
sail, replaced it perfectly at all trims, from sharp up
to two points abaft the beam. With the wind aft the
crossjack was merely a nuisance.

I advocate the ship carrying single topgallantsails
as a matter of traditional practice and training. For
the same reason I would suggest that the clew lines of
the upper sails and the clew-garnets of the courses
should be led to the quarters of the yard and not to the
yardarm. The proper furling of a sail, with a smooth
bunt and tightly rolled yardarms, was a great point in
the habits of smartness and proper merchant-ship dis-
cipline. It was also a matter of correct seamanship,
because a sail that was not properly furled in bad
weather was likely to free itself and blow away from
the yard. The shifting of clew lines to the yardarms was
really a dodge of undermanning, since it is obvious that
with no bunt to the saU less men are required to make
some sort of furl of it. The training ship, however, will
be anything but undermanned, and unless she were very
big there would be plenty of hands in her to furl the
three topgallantsails together. I have repeatedly seen
the four boys of the Torrens with the addition of one
able seaman furl the main topgallantsail of that ship
in a stiff breeze. In a ship of 1600 tons six boys and
two able seamen ought to master a topgallantsail in
almost any weather. When I joined the Torrens the
then master of her, Captain Cope (an old Conway boy),
fell in at once with my suggestion to shift the clew lines
back to the quarters of the yard, on the ground that the
ship was manned well enough to do things properly.

In regard to boats, I will again refer to my experience
of the Torrens (a sailing ship with a hundred souls on
board). We carried in her, aft, two quarter-boats on